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Puck’s Prize Gues Wy 
to a Newcomer 


N awarding Mr. Mercer Vernon, of 


Washington, D. C., this week’s prize 

of $100, Puck not only admits of a 

keen liking for “Mon Dieu; or, the 
Purple Papillon,” but takes pleasure in 
introducing a new contributor to these 
pages. Mr. Vernon, in coming off vie- 
torious with the first contribution ever 
received from his pen—so far as Puck 
recalls —well-nigh establishes a record. 
Certainly, out of his $100, he has been 
called upon to make no disbursements 
for unavailable manuscripts. Is this not 
sufficient to spur you on to try for Puck’s 
weekly prize? Remember, the $100 does 
not always go to the humorist ripe in 
experience. Everyone who ever con- 


cocted a funny yarn has a chance of 


winning it. If your thoughts take prose 
shape, in the form of story, pay or 
dialogue, keep it within a thousand words. 
If in poetry; the length should not go 
somal seventy-five lines. Always mark 
your Mss. “Prize Contest,” and enclose 
wostage in the event of its unavailability. 
fi your contribution fails to win the $100, 
Puck reserves the right to purchase it at 
regular rates. Now, sharpen your pencil 
and wits and buckle down to work. 


A Word in Criticism y 

of Puck’s Departments 

ESPONDING to our invitation 
to our readers to criticize Puck, 


a New England friend sends us 
a note that strikes a genuine 





chord: 


“Dear Puck: 

“IT have been an interested reader 
of your recent issues and would like to 
say a word of praise—also of bona fide 
criticism. The tone of your reborn 
publication is cheerful and clever; 
your humor of a high type, and your 
comment original and intelligent. Your 
art features set a new standard, and | 
predict a high place for you in your 
field. 

**My word of criticism is: do not 
dwell at length on studied ‘depart- 
ments,’ interesting to a few. ‘ Music 
hath charms,’ but they are not sought 
in columns such as yours; golf as a 
humorous literary study ceased to be 
interesting to the many a number of 
years ago. Extend your storiettes, 
Grinagrams, editorials, and humor, and 
you will have the smartest, livest, 
cleverest magazine of its kind.” 


Which reminds us — what department 
of PUCK is your pet aversion, or particular 
pleasure, as the case may be? Write to 
us in the same spirit our New England 
friend has manifested; if you think Puck 
ought lo vive up its departments, say SO; 
and be just as emphatic as you please. 
Our desire is to fashion Puck to your 
liking, and we'll never know what you'll 
like until you tell us. 


The Cartoon and 
Its Place in War Time id 


Y VERY great war has left its history 
in the cartoons of the period, 
and it is significant that Puck 
carried in its issue for the week 
during which the present European con- 
flict started, a cartoon by Hy Mayer ex- 
pressive of the feelings which enlightened 
men to-day bear toward war. With Mr. 
Mayer, Nelson Greene, and Chamberlain 
contributing regularly to its pages, Puck 
may be looked to for some of the strongest 
of all contemporary pictorial comment 
on the reign of terror now devastating 
Kurope. Many a serap-book of previous 
wars is the richer for its work of brilliant 
cartoonists, and Puck during the weeks 
or months to come will express in car- 
toons the progress of the struggle between 
the Powers ‘as no other weekly in the 
country can handle it. 
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A Suggestion to 
the Stay-at-Home y 


F this “Stay-at-Home Number” has 
pleased you to the extent of desir- 
ing to place it in the hands of some 
friend who has not stayed at home, 

send us his— or her— name on a post- 
card and a copy of the issue will be 
mailed with our compliments. Good 
things should not be selfishly hoarded. 
There’s no merit in taking Puck off to a 
corner and chuckling over it in solitude; 
pass the good stuff along to some other 
appreciative soul. Remember, a_post- 
card does all the work. The copy itself, 
the wrapping and the mailing constitute 
Puck’s contribution to the gospel of 
ry the smile along to the other 
ellow. Haven’t you some friend with 
whom you would like to share the fun in 
this week’s Puck? 


A Word to Puck’s 
Foreign Readers ¥ 


UCK has many hundreds of sub- 
scribers in the zone of European 
disturbances and many more in 
the outposts of civilization to 

which communication is now interrupted 
by war. It may be many weeks before 
this number reaches them. Under the 
circumstances we can only give them our 
assurance that our efforts will be bent 
toward catching every available mail de- 
varture from New York, to the end that 
*UCK’S visits may be as regular as the 
uncertain circumstances permit. 


A Contributor’s View 
of the New Puck ¥ 


FE have often dwelt upon the 
fact that the readers of Puck 
constitute a class unto them- 
selves—that it is, in fact, a 

badge of uncommon intelligence to be 
caught with a copy of Puck upon one’s 
person. A contributor voices this senti- 
ment in an unusual manner, which strikes 
us as worth repeating : 


“Dear Puck: 
“T have sold a lot of work to 
and (naming two of Puck’s 
humorous contemporaries). You have 
returned everything I have submitted. 
And I dare to say (knowing that com- 
pliments and manuscripts look poorly 
together) that Puck is surprising us 
all by its absolute keenness. Your 
journal compliments its readers. You 
imagine we have kept up with the Big 
World. You impart humor without 
tagging on an ‘ Answer Book.’”’ 
Look around you and mark the air of 
good nature that overspreads the features 
of the confirmed Puck reader. 
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By HY MAYER 








The army worm has invaded Newport. This 
is the army worm’s first attempt to break 


into Society. 


The Health Board is showing a morbid curi- 
osity as to what constitutes ice-cream. Why 
interfere with youth’s sundae amusements ? 


Uncle Joe Cannon wants to come back to 


Congress. 


Uncle Joe may come back, but his 


**ism”’ is gone forever. 
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“What 
Fools 
these 
Mortals 
Be!” 
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established, 1877. Puck is the oldest humorous 
publication in America and the newest 


AND THEY President Wilson is ‘‘ going 


before the country” this 
CALLED HIM fall to defend the acts of his 
“COWARD” 


administration. He may not 
go in person, but his admin- 
istration will be on trial at the Congressional 
elections. What better claim can he make for 
public support, of sane citizenship in all parties, 
than to emphasize a fact which already is deeply 
impressed upon the minds of his fellow-citizens? 
He kept his country clear of war. 


That achievement means something now. With 
grim details daily of what a modern war signifies— 
signifies in cost, in sacrifice, in industrial demor- 
alization, in human life—America regards with 
no mere perfunctory approval, but with genuine 
gratitude, the President who was patriotic 
enough, brave enough, not to make war when 
war would have been easy to make and, with a 
large element of the population, popular if made. 


All realize that although Congress alone has 
the power to declare war, a militant, hair-trigger 
executive in the White House might readily have 
precipitated through the State Department a 
situation which would have made war inevitable. 
Because Woodrow Wilson was not that kind 
of an executive, because his conception of patri- 
otism rose higher than waste and carnage and 
the waving of bunting in the cause of might makes 
right, he was sneered at, jeered at, denounced 
as a coward and, metaphorically speaking, spat 
upon. He was weak-kneed. He was spineless. 
His policies humiliated his countrymen and trailed 
his and their flag in the dust of dishonor. He 
made the United States the laughing stock of 
the world. He was likened to Arnold. 

What shall be said of such criticism now? 
Newspapers, great powers in journalism, bitterly 
attacked the President in these terms, and what 
are they saying now? They are either signifi- 
cantly silent on the subject, or they tell us in 
nauseating platitudes nauseating if one has 
but half a memory ‘‘ how thankful we should 
be, in view of European conditions, that this 
country has been spared the shame of war.” 


Woodrow Wilson need not ¢e/l his countrymen 
about this. He need not remind them; their 
memories require no prompting. The tragic 
‘course of human events” in another hemis- 
phere has recorded his service to the United 
States and to peace and to the higher civili- 
zation, as no spoken words could record them. 
They speak for themselves as it is seldom given 
to deeds to speak. And though neither the 
passion nor the prejudice of politics can belittle 
their significance, they should speak with utmost 
effectiveness in November. 


* 


American womanhood loses nothing in quality 
‘as the years roll on. When her husband fell 
at the battle of Princeton, ‘‘Sergeant Molly”’ 





sprang to take his place. And when, at New- 

port, Mrs. Belmont’s chef quit in a huff, Mrs. Bel- 

mont herself leaped for the kitchen and “‘ served”’ 

the range at a second’s notice. Heroines both! 
- 

What to give a battleship, now that rum is 
taboo in the navy, is a question which has 
been put up to Secretary Daniels. Obviously, a 
punch-bowl without punch is a dismal thing. The 





States for which new battleships are soon to be 
named might substitute a set of lunch doilies. 


¥ 


“The railroads are making a record in moving the 
crops, but perhaps it is only because there is not much 
else to move.” — 7he Sun 

Or, in other words, cheer up! Good crops 
may not mean prosperity, and it may yet be 
possible to ‘‘ put Wilson in a hole.”’ 











The Crowned Head of the United States 














THE PUPPET SHOP“ 


AT THE FOLIES MARIGNY, PARIS 


HE current Revue de Marigny, follow- 
ing its established custom, is as thor- 
oughly French as the French spoken 
by American actresses in the second 

act, where they direct Marianne, the maid, 
forthwith to answer the door bell. The lead- 
ing features of this typically Parisian revue 
are Mile. Evelynne Thaw dans le Boston et le 
One Step, les chansons ‘International Rag,” 
“Vous Avez Your Mother’s Big Brown Eyes,” 
‘‘ Then Up La Riviere We Will Row, Row, Row,” 
**Alexander’s Ragtime Orchestra,” etc.; Les 
Jackson Girls, the joke about not thinking about 
le futur as this is mon birthday and je pense 
about le present, and similar unmistakably 
Gallic things. In a word, this French revue (as 
every French revue in Paris in late years) is not 
one-half as ‘‘ Frenchy”’ as the American Ziegfeld 
Follies — which are not ‘‘ Frenchy ”’ at all. The only 
really ‘‘ Frenchy’’ things I have observed on the 
American music show stage in the last five years 
have been Miss Lillian Lorraine’s legs and Miss 
Elsie Janis’s imitation of Gaby Deslys. And the 
only really ‘‘Frenchy”’ things I have observed 
on the French music show stage in the same 
space of time have been the ‘“‘sister act’’ of a 
couple of American girls named Phillips, at the 
Ambassadeurs, and a dance by the American 
Florence Walton and Maurice at the Olympia. 
I have, accordingly, come to the conclusion that 
what people call ‘‘Frenchy”’ is not ‘‘ Frenchy ’”’ 
at all, but really ‘‘Americany.”’ This accounts 
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for the disappointment of us Americans when 
we seek the “‘Frenchy” quality in the Paris 
revues. It is there, sure enough, but we don’t 
recognize it, because it is so familiarly and dis- 
tinctly American! 
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AMERICAN MUSICAL COMEDY 


American musical comedy depends utterly and 
precisely upon twelve things, without the exist- 
ence of which American musical comedy would 
be an impossibility. These twelve things are: 


1. The moon. 

2. Women’s right legs. 

3. Women’s left legs. 

4. The United States marine corps. 








There are two kinds of women 











5. The bass drum. 

6. Newark, New Jersey. 

7. The idea that all Germans have big bellies, 
chin whiskers, speak unintelligible English, and 
are engaged in the brewing business. 

8. The idea that all Frenchmen are given, in 
moments of pleasurable excitement, to kissing 
all the men in the vicinity. 

9. The idea that all Englishmen are tall, gro- 
tesquely thin, and extremely witless. 

10. The idea that all Spaniards are relentlessly 
vindictive, carry daggers, dress to resemble a 
fruit salad, and wear immovable scowls. 

11. The idea that rich men invariably fall in 
love with poor girls, 


and 
12. Gilt furniture. 
a 
IRRELEVANCIES 


Cleverness: Wit :: G. B. S. : George Bernard 
Shaw. 

A man thinks a woman clever in proportion to 
his own stupidity. 

A woman thinks a man clever in proportion to 
his own stupidity. 

Cleverness. The talent for saying the wrong 
thing at the right moment. 

Theodore Dreiser. The talent for pointing an 
immoral and adorning a detail. 
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David Belasco.—2 | 2--1+1+41+1 on a pink 
blackboard. 

Maeterlinck.. The Venus di Milo’s missing 
arms. 

The theatre recognizes a display of emotion 
on the part of a human being as legitimate and 
natural only on such superlative and climacteric 
occasions as great grief or too much booze. A 
mummer who, on occasions other and lesser 
than these, invests his portrayals with an anal- 
ogous emotional quality, is forthwith denounced 
as a ranter, as one who overplays his part, as a 
**stock’”’ actor, as a minstrel of ‘‘the road.” 
By like logic, therefore, let us at once and for 
all time declare such emotionalism absurdly im- 
possible of occurrence on the following out-of- 
the-theatre occasions: 

1. When one discovers a dead fly in the rice 
pudding. 

2. When the laundry places ink marks of 
identification on the borders of expensive new 
handkerchiefs. 

3. When a quarter cigar burns down one side. 

4. The first crack in a new pair of patent 
leather shoes. 

5. An ‘‘all-star’’ cast. 

6. When one raps a finger-nail 

7. Watching Billie Burke act. 

8. Harvard graduates. 

9. Old men’s advice. 

10. Sensible young girls. 

Box-office. A theatrical institution so called 
because it never has anything for sale but 
boxes. 

Tyson. A synonym for Anglo-Saxon word 
** box - office,’”” once used in connection with 
theatres and theatre-lobbies, but now practically 
obsolete. 
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ON DROP-CURTAINS 


Our ears are constantly being assailed by the 
howl over the decline in the attendance upon 
our theatres. Where, cry the managers, the 
reason, the blame? And 
they answer themselves, do 
these self-persuasive spitz- 
buben, that it is all the fault 
of the increased ownership 
of automobiles, the preval- 
ence of the dancing craze, 
and, above everything, the 
moving pictures. Or they_are 
answered by equally self- 
persuasive critics, that it is 
all their fault; that they, the 
managers, have built too 
many theatres, that they have 
taken out their orchestras, 
that they have sent inferior A Ranter 

















companies out of New York while advertising 
them to be the original companies, that they 
have been given to slipshod productions, and 
to countless bad plays, that they have swindled 
the public in the matter of selling tickets, and 
that, accordingly, the public has become weary 
and disgusted and has remained away. Both 
sides are right. But they have overlooked one 
of the most important reasons for the decline in 
the size of audiences. I refer to the lack of 
attention the managers have bestowed on their 
drop-curtains. Consider! The average four- 
act play announced to begin at 8.15 sharp, 
rarely begins until 8.30. The average theatre- 
goer is in his seat at 8.10. What has he to look 
at? The drop-curtain. Before the play starts, 
therefore, he has been looking at that drop- 
curtain for twenty minutes. Between the first 
and second acts comes an average intermis- 
sion of twelve minutes. That makes his con- 
templation of the drop-curtain of a total to 
date of thirty-two minutes. The average inter- 
mission between the second and third acts 
is ten minutes, and the same period elapses on 
the average between the third and fourth acts. 
The total contemplation is now fifty-two minutes. 
Add to this the unavoidable one and one-half 
minute’s vision of the drop-curtain after the play 
is over—it taking approximately that time for the 
aisle to clear—and you have a theatre-goer who 
has had to spend some fifty-three and one-half 
minutes of the time he has been seeking amuse- 
ment in the playhouse doing what? Looking at 











Cause and Effect 


the same deadly drab, unsightly, uninteresting, 
depressing piece of cloth! Consider what hap- 
pens to a married man who sees too much of 
his wife. To a man who looks experimentally 
into the grim monotony of a lark’s mirror. To 
a man whose flat windows look out into a dark 
and colorless court. May not it be the same 
with the theatre-goer so far as the theatre is 
concerned? May he not be tired into disloyalty, 
hypnotized into a condition of somnolence, 
strain to get away—and stay away? Very prob- 
ably. I, therefore, make this plea: Managers, 
look to your drop-curtains! Install half a dozen 
in place of the present, conventional one. And 
see to it, if you would keep what audiences you 
still have left, that the curtains you buy be 
artistic, beautiful, restful, eye-delighting, sooth- 


ing. 
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MORE THEATRICAL IRRELEVANCIES 


Realism.—The theory that what we already 
have seen and already know must be more 
interesting to us than the things we have not 
yet seen and the things we do not yet know. 


The declension of ‘‘ The Salamander ’’— teaser, 
dix heures, geezer, squeezer, feaze her, appease 
her, geezerteaser. 

To be a successful playwright for the Ameri- 
can theatre, one must possess the iron-bound 
convictions that seduction is dramatic, that a 
sweet and amiable nature will conquer every- 
thing, that old people of either sex are interest- 
ing, that newspaper reporters never wear 
overcoats, that ‘‘there are two kinds of women 

good women and bad women,”’ that disap- 
pointment in love is a great tragedy, that a girl 
can tell the villain’s intentions by the way he 
kisses her, that a girl who is ‘‘ housewifey’”’ and 
looks out for a man’s comfort will inevitably win 
him away from the flightier girl who treats him 
with more or less disregard, that the country 
uplifts and the city corrupts, that money isn’t 
everything in the world, that ‘‘Cinderella’’ is a 
greater piece of literature than ‘‘Les Miser 
ables,” and that a rich imagination consists 
merely in remembering what was in day before 
yesterday’s newspaper. 


- 


Nightmare is where a woman dreams she is 
out of style and a man that he is out of money. 
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SUMMER VIEW OF A TIRED BUSINESS MAN 
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THE SEVEN 


Literature When Paul Bour- 

. get, as witness at the 
and Life recent trial of Mad- 
ame Caillaux, told Maitre Labori 
that literature was not life, some 
critics were mystified. What—a 
realist declares that his stories are 
not the reflection of life! But I beg 
to differ with those who accuse 
Bourget of inconsistency— he, the 
pontiff of the psychological school 
of fiction. If they had closely read 
him in his essays or novels, or, 
above all, in his masterpiece, 
‘‘Physiologie de l’Amour Mod- 
erne,”’ his position would have been 
found to be precisely that “‘liter- 
ature is not life.” A closeness of 
imitation in the matter of surfaces 
is ‘‘realism,’’ but the human soul 
usually escapes this school. Bour- 
get prides himself, and justly, to 
some knowledge of the motives 
that set our machinery in motion. 
His books prove this knowledge. 
I don’t know whether the ‘‘ Physi- 
ology of Modern Love”’ has beer 
translated, but it should be. There- 
in, with his relentless scalpel, he 
lays bare the mean souls of nasty 
authors who pretend to psychological insight. He attacks the evil results of 
introspection, and, in that charming and moving story, ‘‘ La Duchesse Bleu,”’ 
he pictures the doings of a novelist who corrupts women that he may 
gather material for his fiction. The profound immorality of the pro- 
ceeding—for the hero is a libertine doubted by an acute observer is 
clearly indicated. Paul Bourget declares that art is not life, only an inter- 
pretation of life; he has read his Goethe too well, and is too fine an artist 
himself not to know that alone the photography of details does not make 
great fiction. Balzac, Tolstoy, Turgenev, Dostoievsky, Flaubert, Joseph 
Conrad, are masters not only because they paint the semblance of things, 
but because they search for the meanings, for the idea in life. Call 
them psychologists or realists, or give them any of the old critical tags, 
yet they escape classification. They know the human heart, the heart of 
darkness and the heart of light. 
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Right Bank. Bourget lost no time 
in making hay during sunny 
HVNEKER weather. His studies of Renan, 
Flaubert, Baudelaire, Goncourt, 
Stendhal, and others, revealed a 
power of subtle analysis and a 
peculiar gift for winding into the 
very heart of his subject; if the 
heart showed any specks of decay 
then this cool critic did not fail to 
record them. Indeed, the speckled 
soul has proved his specialty. He 
had not studied for naught in the 
profound school of Stendhal. 


Itmayberemem- His Works 
bered that Stendhal 
(whose real name was Beyle, which 
he might have written ‘‘Bile’’ 
without outraging the truth) pre- 
dicted that about 1880 he would 
become famous. This happened 
just thirty years after the pre- 
diction. Paul Bourget saw to it 
that the prediction was verified. 
But Stendhal, after the 1883 res- 
urrection, soon lapsed into obscur- 
ity. In 1909 I dug up the old 
chap, and found him as vital as 
ever. It seems the fate of this 
wonderful psychologue and eminent immoralist (he was an attractive 
scoundrel in life) to be revived about every quarter of a century. Yet, 
the author of ‘‘Red and Black,” and the ‘“‘Chartreuse de Parme,”’ will 
never die. Bourget did him a much-needed service. The first novel of 
the youthful Paul bore the title of ‘‘L’Irreparable”’ (1884), and since that 
year he has poured forth a stream of fiction interspersed by dramatic pro- 
ductions. His ‘‘Barricade’”’ and ‘‘Case of Conscience’’ were popular in 
the Paris theatre. And only a week or two before the Cailiaux trial he 
published a novel. He is always an opportunist. I greatly admire his 
“‘Etudes et Portraits,’’ especially the volume devoted to ‘‘Sociologie et 
Litterature.’”” The studies of Bonald, Taine, Barres, and De Maupassant 
are Bourget at his best. His early novels, ‘‘Lies’’ and several others, 
have been translated; so has his best fiction, ‘‘Cosmopolis.”” Of late he 
has ceased troubling about the 


By C. B. FALLS 
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Paul When, one morning 
Bourget in 1883, Paul Bourget 

awoke, if not precisely 
famous at least the talk of literary 
Paris, he probably had no notion 
that later he would wear the palms 
of the Institute, and for a period 
become the pet psychological nov- 
clist of the fashionable elect. Sev- 
eral slender volumes of verse pub- 
lished respectively in 1872, 1875, 
1878, and 1882, had attracted some 
attention on the Left Bank, for, 
difficult as it is to realize now, the 
young Bourget (he was born 
1852) was once a dweller in the gay 
tents of the Latin quarter Bohemia. 
He associated with the brilliant and 
astonishing Barbey d’Aurevilly, 
who wrote some pleasant criticisms 
of his admiring friend, calling atten- 
tion to his Byronism. But Pegasus 
was early slain under Bourget, and 
henceforth he became the psycho- 
logical pryer into women’s hearts. 
However, it was his two volumes of 
**Essais de Psychologie Contem- 
poraine”’ that made him known. 
Such things happen in Paris. A 
brilliant volume and lo! you are 
translated from the Left to the 











Paul Bourget 


morbid psychology of married 
women who have betrayed their 
husbands, and chiefly interésts him- 
self in social problems. Married to 
wealth, an ardent Roman Catholic 
of the Ultramontanists, moving in 
**Monarchical’’ society, his old 
associates have viewed his career 
with mixed feelings. M. Paul was 
not always rich or in the Academy, 
or a frequenter of fashionable 
salons or welcomed in the musty 
atmosphere of the Faubourg St. 
Germain. But what did they ex- 
pect? If Bourget ‘‘ got on” remark- 
ably for the son of a professor, it 
isn’t because he watched the grass 
grow in front of Bohemian cafes 
where “‘artists’’ discuss art more 
than they practice it. He has 
been an unwearying worker, and 
more than once has struck out 
great sparks on the forge of his 
fiction. For example, ‘‘Cosmo- 
polis” is a large, well-filled, ani- 
mated canvas, and in style and 
composition the most important of 
his works. 





Bourget is a petit-maitre in liter- 
ature, scrupulous as to the little 
things of life and art, believing that 
if you take care of them the others 

(Continued on page 21) 
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ONE RUNG LOWER 


DISCONSOLATE PUP: Well, anyhow, I’m 
glad I’m not a New Haven stockholder. 
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MODERN MATRIMONY 


MADGE: When I get married I wouldn’t think 
of leaving my husband alone in the city all 
summer. 

MARJORIE: You’d better not tell him that 
before you’re married. 


THE NEW CULT 


**She wears futurist gowns, you know.” 

“No, I don’t know a thing about it. What is 
a futurist gown, anyhow? ’”’ 

““You can search me- perhaps they are 
gowns which are yet to be paid for.” 


HOME-BREWED 


SLICK STRANGER: Excuse me, 
weren’t you in my class at college? 
FARMER JASON: Nope; I never wented to 
college. I learned to drink right here in Moose 
Medder! 


sir, but 
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Most of the nuts one sees in society 
have fallen from old family trees. 
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How He Tells His Wife He 
Spends His Evenings 





Ono 
A DIPLOMATIC LOVER 


She vowed she’d never eat again 

Till Woman got her Rights from Men; 
And I who loved her deeply feared 
My joy in life had disappeared ; 

Till haply all my soul was fired 

With inspiration most inspired. 

I got a tray one summer’s day, 

And on it placed Soft Clams Poulet, 
A Lobster broiled, and Muffins sweet, 
A Filet Mignon—tres petite 

New Pease and Grapefruit mayonnaise, 
A pair of cool Cafe Parifaits, 

A Camembert so rich and rare 

It perfumed all the summer air; 

A choice of French Patisserie 

As dainty as such cakes can be, 

A tiny glass of greenest Mint, 

A Nesselrode with Marrons in’t, 

With nuts, 
The which I carried to her door. 


nd maccaroons galore, 


She cried, she sighed, renewed her vow, 
Declaimed, proclaimed — but, anyhow, 
Gave up the fight, began to eat 
The clams, the mignon tres petite. 
The camembert so rich and rare 
That scented al! the summer air, 
And so on till my starving Queen 
Had swept that platter wholly clean! 
Prince, really there’s no slightest need 
Our Militants by force to feed, 
While there are subtler ways discreet, 
In gentleness to make them eat! 

John Kendrick Bangs 
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The Stay-at-Home Brooklyn Husband 





INSIDE INFORMATION 
STEWARD ( to indisposed tourist): You see, 
it’s this way sir: It’s work to us, but it’s 
pleasure to you. 


A GREAT MYSTERY 
**One of the most baffling of the many mys- 
teries that enshroud us,”’ grimly remarked the 
Old Codger, ‘‘is why people persist year after 
year in going away on vacations when they 
could be just as uncomfortable at home.”’ 


THE DOWNWARD PATH 
CAFE PROPRIETOR: Yes, I had to let my best 
bartender go! He went to a Prohibition state 
on his vacation, and got to drinking! 


A PRETTY DECEPTION 


CRAWFORD: So you found a package of old 
love-letters you wrote your wife years ago. 
What did you do with them? 
CRABSHAW : Changed the dates and sent them 
to her while she was away in the country. 
on 
The fool prays for strength to win. The 
wise man prays for strength to lose 
without feeling too bad about it. 
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How the Gay Dog Reaily 
Spends His Evenings 
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A NIGHT IN TOWN 


By Richard Le Gallienne 





For all the peace that truly I love well, 
For all the daisies and the daffodils, 


For all the rainbows and the running rills, 


And Amaryllis in her country gown 


Ah! God, I think all such delights I'd sell 


Just for a night in town! 
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By C. B. FALLS 











Now and again—’tis all I ask— 
Not all the year by any means; 

I love my daily country task, 
And my diurnal pork and beans; 
Not orgies Nero-esque I crave 
That lead but to an early grave; 
I ask but right of King or clown, 
Now and again—a night in town. 


Ah, yes! I know how sweet the birds 
Sing in the wild white cherry-tree, 

And I might find appropriate words 
For all that such things mean to me; 
Perhaps there are few who love so well 
The white sheep nibbling on the down; 
And yet, and yet, the truth to tell! 
Give me a night in town. 





FROM A RECENT OBITUARY 


The late Luther G. Petty was an unassuming 
gentieman with whom comparatively few of our 
citizens were intimately acquainted although he 
had lived in our midst for many years. He was 
the husband of Mrs. Harriet McK. Bronkhorst- 
Petty, the prominent society leader and Eminent 
Exalted Potentate of the Dignified Daughters of 
Shay’s Rebellion and Past Supreme Sovereign 
of the Sisters of Sheba; mother of the Hon. 
Braxton McK. Bronkhorst-Petty, who although 
he was admitted to the bar only last week has 
already consented to run for the office of pros- 


ecuting attorney at the earnest solicitation of 
his many friends; and of Delicia McK. Bronk- 
horst-Petty, for whom her teachers predict a 
brilliant career on the opera stage. Mrs. Bronk- 
horst-Petty is a descendant of two fine old 
families, the McKuckles and the Bronkhorsts, 
and has never failed to live up to the high tradi- 
tions of her illustrious ancestors. 


Mr. Petty loved solitude, and was given to 
long rambles in the woods, and it is believed 
that he expired from heart failure some three 
or four days before his body was accidentally 
discovered. 


ONE SENT 

MRS. FADDING (who is distributing flowers 
among the poor): Is it possible, my dear, that 
none of your family was sent away by the 
Fresh Air Mission? 

MRS. SLAVIN: Are thim th’ bla’guar-rds that 
caused me husbind to be sint away f’r thirty 
days? 


FIFTY-FIFTY 
GABRIEL: How did you know that spirit was a 


statesman? 
ST. PETER: He wanted half the gate. 














“IT CAN'T BE DONE!” 


“It can’t be done.”” Forbes, one of the sales- 
men, was speaking to a customer. 

Perkins, the Big Boss, overheard, 
and stopped in anger. In a store 
whose soul might be written ‘“‘ We’ll do 
anything !’’ an employee who should 
have known better was admitting to a 
customer that something couldn’t be 
done! It was advertised to the world 
that Perkins’s Hardware Store could 
and would do any and everything for 
*“‘you.” And in the face of it all, 
Forbes had admitted: 

**It can’t be done.” 

The indignation that flared within the Big Boss 
prompted immediate action. He realized that 
something must be done at once or else a per- 
petual stigma would be attached to the business. 
Managing to keep his temper in check, he turned 
upon customer and salesman. 

**Madam, pardon me. Mr. Forbes is mistaken 

it can be done.’’ 

The customer looked in uncertainty from the 
salesman to proprietor. Then, as though pon- 
dering over Perkins’s firm, decisive words: 

** Well, I'll see.”” 

She then left, having made no purchase. 

The Boss looked fierily at the erring salesman. 

“*How dare you!” he demanded. ‘‘ What do 
you mean by telling that lady it couldn’t be 
done? What ——” 

**But ——-”’ attempted Forbes. 

“But me no ‘buts’!’’ commanded Perkins, 
with a stamp of his foot. ‘‘ You have no excuse 
to make. You ought to be fired— understand? 
There you have gone and lost us a customer, 
and gained a bad name for us, through sheer 
stupidity. Haven’t we drilled it into your head 
time and time again that we can do anything, 
that nothing is impossible for us? Haven’t we?” 

“*Yes,” Forbes admitted. ‘‘ You certainly 
have; but you know there are exceptions to 
every rule——”’ 

**Not around here!’ rasped the irate em- 
ployer. ‘‘ Just come into my office for a minute.” 

The delinquent salesman meekly followed Per- 
kins, and under cover of a door marked “‘ Pri- 
vate,”’ an official lecture ensued. 

“*Now look here, young man,’”’ admonished 
Perkins, gravely, silencing an attempted inter- 
ruption, ‘‘ we’ve got to come to an understand- 
ing. This is my business—understand? . Well, 
it’s got to be run my way, and I pay my em- 
ployees to run it my way. It’s no use for me 
to tell you again in detail the rules you all are 
required to follow. I’ve told them to you time 
after time, but you seem unable to grasp them. 
I don’t want anything like this to happen again, 
and I want you to remember that nothing is 
impossible—-see ? ”’ 

**Yes,”’ assented Forbes. ‘‘But-——” 
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THE WRONG ADDRESS 


By CARL VON MARR 








“*You’ve .already ‘butted’,’’ cautioned Per- 
kins. ‘‘I don’t allow exceptions around here. 
Young man, I am surprised at you. When you 
say that something is impossible, it shows a lack 
of knowledge. To illustrate what I mean, think 
of Columbus, who, in the face of ridicule, super- 
stition, and poverty succeeded in eventually 
equipping an expedition which resulted in the 
discovery of our mighty continent. Think of 
it, young man, and then see how foolish it is 
for you to say ‘It can’t be done.’ Tut! Tut! 
Look around you and see the nature of our 
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THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE 





vast civilization. Consider our mighty accom- 
plishments. Think—try to grasp an idea of the 
wonderful Panama Canal. And yet you talk of 
things that can’t be done! You have a mis- 
taken idea, young man. At any time in the 
future that you feel called upon to admit such 
weakness before a customer, call me first, and 
I guarantee that you’ll see that it can be done.”’ 

As the Boss finished speaking, he looked 
crushingly at the wrongdoer before him. 

“I was showing that customer some bread 
knives,” said Forbes, firmly, determined to 
defend himself, ‘‘ and she told me she could get 
some better and cheaper at Smith’s. I told her, 
as you heard, ‘It can’t be done.’”’ 
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Truly a chap is deserving of pity 


When he is part of the stay-at-home clan; Paying the rates of a swagger hotel, 
Ain’t it just Hell to be here in the city? Blistered and burned from their daily disporting, 


Think of the sadly unfortunate man, 


Think of the sky-scraper office he stays at, Yet how they pity the man in the city, 

Cool as the Alps in the land of the Swiss, Sitting at ease in some roof-garden place, 
Think of the nights when there’s nothing to gaze at Coolly absorbing a drink and a ditty, 

Save such delectable visions— as this! Watching a picture of undulant grace? 














MAROONED 


By Berton Braley 


Think of the lucky ones summer-resorting, 


Gasping at night in a two-by-four cell. 


Nothing to eat but the top and the cream of 
All the world’s market of edible things; 
Nothing to drink but the drinks that you dream of, 
Bubbling as cold as the clearest of springs. 
City-bound chaps are deserving of pity, 
All of the joys of the summer they miss; 
Ain’t it just Hell to be here in the city, 
Gazing at fairies as nifty as this? 


ILLLUSTRATION BY 
W. H. BARRIBAL, oF Lonpon 
Wuose Bariitianr Coton Work Heres 








To Make PUCK “ Different’? 
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By HORATIO WINSLOW 


Drawings by Nelson Greene 


(The Young Author has just had his play 
accepted, and he is on his way to the Manager- 
and-Producer to tell him of two important changes 
he wants made. He does not know whether the 
Master Mind will allow him to alter what may 
seem already perfect. Still the fact remains that 
in the Second Act there should be two exits on the 
left instead of one; and it would be more in char- 
acter if the maid were programmed as Mary in- 
stead of Marie. The Young Author feels that 
maybe if he puts the case tactfully he can bring 
this about. 

(After bullying his way past two office boys, 
and being nearly beaten up by a third, who used 
to fight under the name of Spike McBlood, he 
penetrates to the inner sanctum, and there sees 
the Master Mind, with his feet on the desk, 
smoking a cigar the size of a torpedo boat. It 
takes some time for the Young Author to make 
clear his identity, as the Master Mind has the 
notion that his caller is the senior partner of 
O’Halley and Schmitz, Dutch Dialect: This Sea- 
son Act Rewritten with All New Songs and Busi- 
ness. Gradually, however, the truth dawns on 
him that he is not dealing with vaudeville trying 
to go into comic opera, but with a literary gent. 
He becomes genial. ) 


THE MASTER MIND: Oh, sure. NowI know. 
Say, you gotta magnif’cent play there, all right. 

YOUNG AUTHOR (who, by the way, expected 
that the Master Mind would say just this) : Thank 
you, very much. Of course I realize 

M. M.: That’s right. I ain’t seen nothing like 
it for years. Not in this office or any other. 

Y. A.: Thank you. Of course, I’ve felt from 
the first 

M. M.: I don’t care if your characters are all 
wrong. It’s easy enough to change characters. 
Besides how could you know when you ain’t in 
the business? (He stares triumphantly at the 
Young Author, who is uncertain whether or not 
to interrupt.) That’s why I’m going to have my 
stenographer rewrite it, and change Wilfred’s 
name from Wilfred to George W. Jones, and 
make him a middle-aged crook because the 








Mr. Winslow’s dialogue between a pro- 
ducer and a budding playwright is this 
week’s winner in Puck's contest. We 
think our readers will agree with us that 
it is funny. Next week, Lawton Mackall’s 
“‘ Unsolicited Adornments.”’ 














hero’s day is over. See? George is reformed, 
but he’s got the kleptomania bug, and in the first 
act I'll have him beaning the cop, because of 
being interrupted when he’s trying to get away 
with a diamond necklace. 

Y. A. (aghast— though that is a mild word for 
it): Yes — b-b-but 

M. M. (calmly puffing): Now, Stella oughta 
be a lady detective, and instead of having her 
elope with Albert we’ll have the curtain go up in 
Act Two just after she’s killed Albert. Situ- 
ation—see? The act begins where she’s looking 
for a place to hide the body. 

Y.A. (by this time quite incoherent) : Ah-h-m! 

M. M. (warming with enthusiasm) : Then that 
gives you the situation for Act Three. ‘‘Who 
done this deed?’’ the Coroner says. ‘I done 
it,” says Stella. ‘‘I thought he was a burglar.”’ 
Then George steps out from behind the curtain. 
**No,” he says, ‘‘I done it—I done it to save 
the honor of my wife.”” See? Curtain. 

Y. A. (almost, but not quite dead): Blub 
blub 

M. M.: Of course, the four acts is all wrong 
we’ll make it into three, and there’s a chance 
for some suffragette stuff in the second that’ll be 
a knockout. Helen says: “I cannot struggle 
against this any longer. I am a poor lone 
woman.” Then—bingo! in comes the Suffrag- 
ettes. ‘‘Darling, you are not alone, for we 
women now stand together.”” Why, with all them 
dames in the audience it’ll be ariot. They’ll tear 
up the seats. 
Y. A. (now in the last agonies) : H-h-h-h 
M. M.: You’ve got the whole thing happening 
in Montclair, New Jersey, but you know the 
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public wants variety. That’s why I’m gonna 
have the first act Sunrise on the Arabian Desert. 
And the second — Mount Vesuvius by Moonlight. 
And the third— a Summer Hotel in Labrador. 
Historical plays are comin’ in now, so there ain’t 
no reason why we shouldn’t put the whole thing 
back a hundred and fifty years and use a song 
I had a fella write for me called ‘George Wash- 
ington — He Never Heard No Tango Tunes,”’ with 
the scene changing to Washington at the Battle 
of Gettysburg, and -— 


( The Young Author utters a shriek and expires 
and is thereupon carried out by six office boys 
singing, ‘‘This is the Life.’’ The Master Mind 
picks up the telephone and asks the Tinhorn 
Athletic Club to save a seat for him, as he is very 
desirous of seeing the evening’s Ten Round Exhi- 
bishawn between K. O. Dummy and Benny the 
Bull.) 







“In the first act Pll have him beaning 
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SUMMER WIDOWER: Cheer up, old boy! 


THE DANGEROUS GAME 


Every year the football rules are amended so 
as to make the gridiron less grim; and prize- 
fighting, thanks to an awakened public conscience 
and the dislike of white men to be licked by a 
nigger, is a sport much on the decline. Yet, year 
after year there is another sport that goes on 
claiming its thousands of victims, and hardly a 
word is said about it. Nay, responsible men and 
women introduce it into their families with wide- 
open eyes. The sport referred to is croquet. 

Just the other day the newspapers published 
the news of the death of an elderly man, well 
known in New York financial circles. ‘‘He was 
playing croquet.”” Not another word about the 
cause of death. If it had been football there 
would have been glaring headlines exploiting the 
dangers of the game. ‘‘He was playing cro- 
quet.”’ Merely that; nothing more. Yet another 
good man has passed as the result of partici- 
pating in this terrific sport. 

It is not the brutality of croquet to which ob- 
jection is here taken. The game is very much 
what the players make it, as to its ‘“‘ gentleman- 
liness.” It is not the side-betting features of 
croquet that concern us just now; though how 
many thousands of homes have been made 
desolate by frenzied gambling on the croquet- 
pools, heaven only knows! The most dangerous 
feature of the game is the state of excitement 
to which the players and spectators are wrought 
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THE STAY-AT-HOMES 


by the intricate and blood-stirring processes of 
play. Young men and young women have, year 
after year, gone away to summer resorts 

healthy, rugged, enthusiastic, full of the joy of 
living—and returned to the city mere shadows 





The Lights o’ the Big Town 
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She’ll be home to both of us in another week. 


of their former selves. Why? Playing croquet. 
There is a feverish madness that takes posses- 
sion of the victim of the game. He (or she) is 
at it from morning till night. Elderly ladies sit 
on the hotel porch, egging on the combatants 
by waving their embroidery wildly. It is bad 
for young and old. Can nothing be done? 


A LONG TIME COMING 
REAL-ESTATE OPERATOR: Old man, [ can 
sell that Marsh Park lot I sold you five years 
ago. 

VICTIM (with a sigh of relief): And they used 
to say there was one like me born every 
minute ! 


THEIR IDEAS OF PURITY 


ADVERTISING MANAGER: I don’t see why 
you are kicking. We ran your advertisement 
right next to pure reading matter. 
ADVERTISER: Holy Smoke! Do you call that 
scandalous breach-of-promise suit ‘‘ pure read- 
ing?” 


THE TROUSER-LIKE FIT 


“The women are appropriating our privileges,” 
said Hobson, sourly. ‘I hope they’ll find 
attached some of our troubles.” 

‘* They will,” Jimpson assured him. ‘‘ My wife 
was complaining to-day that her skirt was getting 
baggy at the knees.”’ 
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THE NEWS IN RIME 


The Continental Free-for-all 
Is only fit for guesses— 
[t seems that several monarchies 
May alter their addresses. 
The folks that put their gold in stocks 
Now put it in their stocking 
The air is full 
Of flying wool, 


And Europe’s boat is rocking. 


























That dear Paree is full of fray, 
She has no time for duels; 
The European royalties 
Are locking up their jewels. 
A pleasant water-spout was had 
By Jersey’s seaside boarders; 
The marts of trade 
Are somewhat frayed, 
And Villa won’t/take orders. 


Cape Cod is now an island town 
Surrounded by commuters ; 
A play-girl of the Western Woild 
Has twenty-seven suitors. 
The Serviant question seems to be 
Franz Joseph’s leading worry ; 
Joe Cannon’s roar 
Was heard once more, 
And Wall Street’s in a flurry. 


One Barnes he called H. Hinman names, 
Said Harvey was a parrot; 
The seeds we sowed for lima beans 
Have yielded us a carrot. 
Sir Warburg went to Washington 
To get himself examined ; 
The Russian bear 
Is on a tear, 
And Tammany looks famined. 


T. R. will tell the Senators 
How Panama was lifted; 

Vic. Huerta says he loves us still 
That man is surely gifted! 


The Board of Health warned every dog 


To buy itself a muzzle; 
McLoughlin’s game 
Is much the same, 

And Mexico’s a puzzle. 








My lady Caillaux won her case 
The French havesuchsweet manners! 
Chas. Whitman, of the G. O. P., 
Is tacking up his banners. 
The tourist trade is falling off 
In Belgrade and Vienna; 
The Broker gents 
Are pale and tense, 
And isn’t war Gehenna? 
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Sir Woodrow told the business folk 
To stiffen up their spinals; 
And meanwhile Mrs. Astor reached 
The Newport Tennis finals. 
The Kaiser said he did his best 
To swat the causus belli, 
But Tzars and Kings 
Are heedless things 
And rain has spoiled our kelly. 


Dana Burnet. 
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Author of “Modern Golf,” ° The Soul of Golf?’ “How to Learn Golf,” Ete. = 
yet 
THE BEST Very few golfers know 7 \ point of the cue comes into contact with the I 
the best way to play a (— \ circle of the ball’s circumference near the table. the 
STYMIE stymie. If they did there Acircle on a circle gives little more than a point ble: 
would be less hostility shown ¥ any reader of Puck can show for contact. This is not good for direction, sol is s 
STROKE to the much-abused posi- that the Idiot is wrong, he will made my cue tip rectangular. Thus in playing K 
tion than there is. receive from Puck the sum of ONE the jump shot the ball has a straight line of sta) 
I learned the best stymie stroke on a billiard HUNDRED DOLLARS, and the Golf leather to bed into instead of a point. sigr 
table in Sydney, Australia, five years before I Idiot will go without salary for that So when I want to play a jump shot at billiards «« o¢ 
had thought of playing golf. week. I say ‘‘Give me my jumper,” just as you would fact 
This was about twenty years Address PUCK’S GOLF IDIOT, say ‘‘Give me the rest,” or “the jigger.”” mez 
ago. Puck, 301 Lafayette Street, N. Y. So, when I have a nasty stymie to play, I don’t cust 
Sounds awful rot, doesn’t All letters, to receive consideration, use my niblick or my mashie, clubs which are lette 
it, old top? But it isn’t. must be signed with full name and generally quite unsuitable, but I say “Give me the 
Follow me, and you’ll see address. my stymie-mashie,”’ and then I do some weird 
how one game can help an- Letters received by Puck’s Golf things, I promise you. 
other ; and, incidentally, you Idiot will be considered his prop- But lest ye think that this is theory, instead ei 
will never again funk any- erty, for publication or other use of the solidest of solid practice, you may read ene 
thing but a most outrageous and impossible as he may see fit. $100.00 for the in the records of the game how I taught this “ 
stymie—and there are some which are almost FIRST letter each week PROVING stroke first to George Duncan, and how he re- Mr 
impossible. HIM WRONG. fused to be photographed for ‘‘ Modern Golf” 
The jump shot at billiards is, by those who playing the old shot, for he said mine had made — 


don’t know better, played by hitting the ball low. 
This method is practically useless, and may be 
forgotten. 

The professionals slide the cue along the 
cloth. This method is good, but it is not the 
best. 

The most effective way to get the jump shot 
is to hit the cloth with the point of the cue the 
fraction of a second before the cue touches the 
ball This gives the rebound of the cue from 
the table as an extra raising force. If one slides 
the cue along the cloth this elevating power is 
lacking. 

The difference between my stroke and the 
ordinary stroke is emphasized by the bridge. In 
the ordinary stroke the cue runs between the 
first and second fingers on the 





\ y 





So my stymie stroke is straight. Perhaps it 
will make it clearer if I say it is /evel. Every 
known golf stroke, before I introduced my 
stymie stroke, was an arc. My stymie stroke is 
the only straight stroke in the game. 

That is because I borrowed it from the billiard 
table. 

I found it so good that I thought it was up to 
me to repay my debt to billiards, so I gave that 
game a mashie. 

No, not daffy, as I think you call it, old 
fellow, my lad. 

In playing the billiard jump shot the circular 


it obsolete; also, you may ask your own Mr. 
Jerome Travers about a certain sweltering day 
in a down-town store, where and when I first 
met him. 

**Jerry,’’ said the manager, “‘ this is Mr. Vaile, 
who will talk the theory of golf with you by the 
day, hour, or minute,’”’ which, obviously, was 
irreverent, not to say impertinent, so I said: 

*“*Not on your life in weather like this, 
but I'll do something better. I'll take Mr. 
Travers out onto your putting green and teach 
him a stroke he doesn’t know.”’ Which straight- 
away I did, setting him up the worst stymie I 
know, one he said he couldn’t calculate on doing, 
and doing it three times running; but, believe 
me, dear brethren, there’s a powerful lot in the 
club, and not one player in a 
thousand knows what a stymie- 





table. In mine it runs through 
the thumb and forefinger placed 


mashie means, let alone how to 





tip downward on the table. 
Thus the cue runsialmost parallel 
with the cloth, and one need 
not be afraid of cutting it; in 
fact it is well-nigh impossible to 
do so if the stroke is only 
reasonably well played. 

**Well!”’ I can imagine I hear 
you saying, ‘‘ What has all this 
to do with golf?”’ 


Hearken yet a little, and you 
shall hear. 

When I came to play golf 
and found an objectionable little 
ball in front of me, instead of 
grouching I hopped over it using 
what was in effect my billiard 
stroke. 

I had found that I got the 
quickest possible rise by hitting 
the ball at the lowest possible 











use it. 

If Mr. Travers had not been 
an American he would not have 
wanted to know that stroke. He 
would have called it ‘‘Beastly 
theory, what!” That’s quite 
euphemistic, isn’t it? 

George Duncan was “‘ onit like 
smoke.” J.D. Travers saw that 
it was good. You must try to 
getit. Perhaps some other day 
I may explain it more fully. 


By the way, they use my rec- 
tangular tipped cue in England. 
It was first used in a snooker 
pool match between Harverson, 
London champion, and Newman 
at Burroughes & Watts’ famous 
saloon in Soho Square—and, re- 
member in this stymie stroke to 
make your finish, indeed, your 








point, instantly after hitting the 
cloth, and, of course, it being 
billiards, by a perfectly straight 
follow through. 





BASKET MOTHBALL 
What is Going on in Your Little Closed-Up Flat 


whole stroke, as much like the 
billiard stroke as possible. 

Then you won’t be disap- 
pointed. 
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STAY-AT-HOMES a pone 
OME serves many important purposes al a Reese MT casnice 
but none more so than that of eat at BBN EES OSE 


affording something for the real 

people to stay at while the other 
kind are gadding about in search of rest, recre- 
ation, and other popular illusions. 

If it were not for the stay-at-homes every- 
body would be at the resorts, at a cost so 
enormous that the nation would be bankrupted. 
Their part in life, namely the part of preserving 
the economic balance, is, in other words, solid 
if not showy. 

Some stay at home because they can’t get 
away, but numbers because they choose to do 
so, showing that while the fools are not all dead 
yet, neither are the wise guys. 

In short, whereas the meek are blessed because 
they shall inherit the earth, the stay-at-homes are 
blessed for a variety of reasons, any one of which 
is sufficient to justify the fact. 

King Solomon was an early and distinguished 
stay-at-home. ‘“‘Riches,’”’ he remarks, with a 
significant air of depression (Proverbs 23:5), 
**certainly make themselves wings.’’ While the 
fact that he had one thousand wives by no 
means argues, owing to the difference in the 
customs of those days, that he got one thousand ONE OF LIFE’S MYSTERIES 
letters a day from the seashore asking for money, 
the inference is nevertheless irresistible. 


HIS OPPORTUNITY 


**What did you do while your wife was away 











MABELLE MCBOOB: Isn’t it odd how quickly some people age! That cashier 
over there was in my class at school and now she looks ten years older than I. 


on a vacation?” The luck isn’t all in odd numbers, otherwise The poorer the job a workman does the more 
“I talked!” triumphantly replied skimpy little there wouldn’t be so many four-fiushers putting artistic are the excuses he puts up for his 
Mr. Hennypeck. it over. failure. 
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MOTHER AND CHILD ARE DOING WELL 
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July 30, 1914, has passed into financial annals as one of the momentous 
days that belong in the company of the panic periods 1901 and 1907. 

No two financial occasions are exactly alike and the behavior of 
securities in times of stress is a variable demonstration. 

In the following comparative table there is but a single duplication of a 
price that of Chicago & North Western. Both in 1907 and in 1914 it 
receded to 126 and stopped at that figure. 

In all other instances even when the dividend rate was the same there 
were differences of levels to which the pressure to sell forced security 
prices. 

The exhibit indicates not only the extreme effects upon panic-stricken 
sellers but in order to serve as a basis of comparison the changes of 
dividend rates are indicated. 


1901 1907 1914 
Div. Low Price Div. Low Price Div. Low Price 
Atchison 34% 42" 6", 66°: 6", 89'. 
Amalg. Cop. 1% 60' 7 41% 6 49 
Am. Car & F. 2 19 3 24’ 2 44'. 
Am. Cot. Oil 2 24 0 21 2% 32 
Am. Smelting 0 38% 1% 58% 5 50% 
Am. Sugar 7 103. 7 92% 7 100 
Balt. & Ohio 4 81% 6 75's 6 72 
Bklyn R. T. i) 55% 0 26% 6 719 
Can. Pac. 5 87 es 138 10 156's 
Cent. Leather 0 11% 2 26 
Ches. & Ohio 1 29 1 23% 4 41': 
Ch. M. & St. Paul 6 134 7 93" 5 85 
Chic. & N. W. 6 168'% 7 126 y 126 
Consol. Gas 8 187 4 74 6 116 
Del. & Hudson 7 105 9 123% 9 140 
Erie 0 24% i) 12% 0 20% 
Gen. Elec. 9 183% 8 89'4 8 138% 
Great Nor. Pf. 1% 167% 84 107% 7 113 
Illinois Cent. 6 124 7 116 5 105% 
Louis. & Nash. § 716 6 85% 7 227 
Miss. Pac. 2% 69 5 44"% 0 8 
Nat. Bis. 4 37 5% 58% 7 120 
Nat. Lead 0 18 4 33 3 41°54 
N. Y. Central 5 139% 6 89 5 77 
New Haven 8 206% 8 127% 0 50% 
Norf. & W. 2 42 5 56 6 97'2 
North. Pac. 4 WM y 100" 7 97 
Pennsylvania 6 137 7 103% 6 105'% 
Reading 0 24'4 4 70': 8 137 
So. Pac. 0 29 54% 63% 6 847% 
Union Pac. 4 16 10 100 8 112 
U. S. Steel Pfd. 7 69 7 19% 7 106% 
U. S. Steel Com. 4 24 2 21% 5 50% 


The total number of shares that changed hands as recorded by the 
New York Stock Exchange ticker amounted to 1,298,808. 

This formidable total was distributed among 190 issues. 

The largest dealings were in Steel Common which contributed over 
250,000 shares to the huge outpour. It required this large volume to 
cause a net depression of 47; points. 

There were twenty-two instances where the dealings comprised only 
one hundred shares. 

In the long list of declines there were five advances, Lorillard Preferred 
going up a full point and May Department Stores Preferred three-quarters 
of a point. 

The greatest individual net decline was that of International Harvester, 
which registered a loss of 1934 points. 

The bond market naturally felt the pressure as well as the stock list. 
Union Pacific First 4’s sold at 963/; C. B.& Q. joint 4’s at 943; ; Louisville 
& Nashville Unified 4’s at 927; ; Reading General 4’s at 93; North. Pacific 
Prior Lien 4’s at 92 and Atchison General 4’s at91'4. Pennsylvania 3 '4’s 
were traded in at 98'¢ and B. & O. Southwestern 3'4’s at 87%. Steel 
5’s sold at 101; Liggett & Myers 5’s at 101 and Central Leather 5’s at 96. 

Albert Ulmann. 
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FORMERLY LOVE IN A COTTAGE 


The young man approached the old man with considerable trepidation, 
although he was well acquainted with him. 

**I suppose it’s about Alice,’’ said the old man, not unkindly. 

**Yes, it’s about Alice,’ said the young man, with simple directness. 
“I love her, as I am sure you know, and I want your consent to our 
marriage.”” The old man looked at the young man as a father would 
look at a son. 

“Clarence,” he said, at last, ‘‘I give my consent gladly. I welcome 
you as a son-in-law, but before proceeding further with this thing, let me 
ask you one serious question. Alice is the daughter of honest but rich 
parents. She has been brought up in luxury, as the saying is. Do you 
think you can make happy in your solitary five-hundred-dollar runabout 
a girl who has been used to a seven-thousand-dollar touring car and 
a nine-thousand-dollar imported limousine ?’”’ 


row 


BOWLES 


BEACON, N. Y. — A locomotive jumped the 
track on the Pawling Division of the New Haven 
R. R., crashed against the side of the rock cut 
and blocked the line. 

Frank Bowles, a flagman, had his leg crushed, 
but he crawled a quarter of a mile and flagged an 
express just in time to avert an accident. 

Again it is the four-dollar-a-day man, 
the little cog in the great railroad machine, 
who proves himself a hero. It is the 
American railroad employee who takes 
care of the safety of travelers. He is 
a mere “hand” to the great corpora- 
tion, but to the passengers the hand that 
stays death. There is great boasting of 
the safety of railroad travel. To the 
Bowlses belongs a large part of the 
credit. 


BRYAN FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE 


The District of Columbia Association Opposed 
to Woman Suffrage attacks Secretary Bryan’s 
advocacy of equal suffrage, raising the question 
whether the Commoner came to believe in votes 
for women “ because of the profound moral ques- 
tions underlying the matter, which are bound to 
affect society, the stability of the home, the dig- 
nity of womanhood, and the strength of the 
nation.” 

We dare say he did. The Secretary of 
State has some record for being swayed 
by profound moral considerations rather 
than by mere political expediency. His 
insight into the circumstances that affect 
society is keen. He has ever fought for 
the stability of the home. He has eloquent- 
ly championed the dignity of womanhood, 
and he has labored mightily to develop 
and protect the strength of the nation. 
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HOTEL PURITAN 
Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 


The Distinctive Boston 
House 


A hotel of the highest class, 
with moderate rates 
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Bottled only by the 
Brewers, 
Beadleston & Woerz, 
New York. 
Order from any dealer. 












$60.00 HALL CLOCK 
$40.00. 

Golden Oak case, guar- 

anteed eight-day move- 


ment; chain wind; brass 
weights, chains and dial 
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GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK 
Now Possible to Your Purse 


OTHING adds more to the tone of a home thana 

stately standing clock, but price has been prohibit- 

ive. These special prices are for handsome, thoroughly 
dependable high grade clocks. 


Other Standing Hall Clocks 


At $26.07, value $34.75. Early English. 

At $30.00, value $40.00. Walnut. 

At $40.00, value $65.00. Early English. 

At $55.00, value $75.00. Mahogany Finish. 
At $68.00, value $85.00. Mahogany Finish. 
At $100.00, value $125.00. Mahogany. 

At $250.00, value $335.00. Mahogany. 

At $386.25, value $515.00. Mahogany. 


Fourth Floor. 


ABRAHAM «= STRAUS 
























Central and East Buildings 
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THE SEVEN ARTS — bere drink 





A good drink 


(Continued from page 8) 


don’t much matter. In his gem-like craftsmanship, where neither romanti- A cool drink 
cism nor realism plays a commanding role, he is wholly himself, though he Al dri k 
admits he has felt the influence of Henry James, and, of course, Stendhal. ong arin 


Like Mr. James, M. Bourget has been accused of a too great fondness for 
the society of duchesses, but the truth is, that both novelists find in ‘‘ hup- Here are the most 
per suckles”’ the inspiration for their art. However, I did not intend discussing popular members of the 


a possible Bourget school — he has plenty of followers — but to speak of 
that wholly delightful story of his, ‘The Lady Who Lost Her Painter” , ° 
(‘La Dame qui a Perdu Son Peintre’”’). No living writer could have Uu Oc tal é 








carried the attenuated narrative with so light a hand, no one save Henry 


James, the James of “‘The Tone of Time.” In addition to the charm, family— 
Bourget exhibits art connoisseurship and a sly humor, the latter for the Martini Manhattan 

. . atte Helps Heal 
benefit of solemn picture experts, and other humbugs who thrive on the Dry Martini Dry Manhattan Relieves Thirst ae 
ignorance and fatuity of amateurs. In his preference he disclaims any Brut Martini Bronx Delights Senses 
reference to Professor Bode, of Berlin, and the “Victorian” bust of Flora. Dubonnet Tom Gin Camp, ottans on tied 





«, MH. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N.Y. 


Indeed, his story had appeared before the Berlin scandal. Rather could Whiskey Vermouth 
the art critic of the novel be compared with Mr. Berenson, inasmuch as Ot f , . : 
both “‘ discovered” unknown masters who had executed masterpieces of 44 ees, ae to i 
Botticelli and Leonardo. Poor Giorgione, he of the golden tones, has measure Dy experts and then 

hardly a picture to his credit in Italy, thanks to critical iconoclasts. He is aged in wood, each variety is CLASSY DEN PICTURES 
always a “Titian,” or “School of,” nowadays. preeminent in its class. 





Exquisite Studies in 
Club Cocktails are noted for their high Soomnene owesS 
The Story To retell a story is a thankless task; besides, why quality and remarkable delicacy of flavor. living wetoin’ sm Guithormetent 














deprive my readers of the delicate pleasure in the pages You a — be right in serving them ak. Woe cnld no engine or chaap 
of this intrigue of erudition, chicanery and insolent ignorance. The love aya ee Stor toe, with Ane 6140834 prhuiue 
interest is slight, therefore the book will not interest those good Americans G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. ge rel ge’ pe TR 
who delight in passion punctuated by asterisks and motor-cars. Culture Hartford New York London endl thon AR ce leet 
breathes through its gentle pages. The ‘“‘lady’’ who loses her painter Importers of the Famous Brand's A-1 Sauce K NG COMPANY, Dept. P3000, ANDOVER, OHIO 











is a portrait ‘‘attributed” to Da Vinci. But ‘“‘she” is declared a false 
attribution by a young French expert who proves, as he believes, that she == 
was painted by an associate, an ‘‘ Amico” of Da Vinci. On this theory 
he not only stakes his reputation for scholarship, but also his future happi- 
ness; he loves the usual uninteresting girl of life and ‘‘literature,’”’ and it 
is her rich father who buys the picture and its name. Unhappily, the 
famous Parisian painter who relates the story instantly recognizes the 
canvas as one he had painted, ‘‘faked,’’ when a poor student years before 
in Rome. He is positive, and an examination of the picture verifies his 
suspicions. What is to be done? Tell the truth and ruin a pretty love- 
match, and, in addition, run the chance of not being believed? The prob- 
lem is neatly solved by the author. The “‘lady”’ gets back her painter. 
The one false note in the story is the figure of an American millionaire 
who buys art as he buys pork. We wonder where M. Bourget met him. 
Such a man, if he existed, would buy Bouguereaus, or Meissoniers, not 
Renaissance portraits. He takes us back to the days of the Mrs. Trollope, 
Dickens, and Mark Twain caricatures. The Morelli-Berenson school comes 
in for numerous raps, tellingly administered. ‘‘The Lady Who Lost Her 
Painter ’’ should be translated. Perhaps, since Paul Bourget is once more 
in the limelight, thanks to an odious murder scandal, his books may be 
reread. Like Stendhal, he ought to be exhumed, and this art story is worth 
a dozen of his ‘‘Cruel Enigma,” and the other erotic burrowings. Bourget 
is nothing if not serious nowadays. 





























Miscellaneous That old-time musical story, ‘‘Kraft-Mayr,”’ by 
Ernest Von Wolzogen, has, at last, been translated into . UE ST - ; 
English, under the title of ‘‘Florian Mayr.”’ It often borders on the verge NP a eile ha ee ee 


of the ridiculous in its portraits of Liszt and the enraptured circle of 


worshippers, sychophants and charlatans who largely surrounded the Two of the Prettiest Pictures 


amiable old gentleman in his latter days at Weimar. The first set of pupils 


in the sixties and seventies was a more notable breed than the sponging | PUCK Ever Printed, Mailed 


crew of the eighties (Liszt died 1886), with, naturally, a few notable excep- 
tions. Von Wolzogen, with his sharp satirical gift, saw this, and did not fail _ 

to give his readers a lively and humorous picture of the group. His hero —— Anywhere for 50 Cts. ~ F 
is a well-known pianist and pedagogue now living at Munich; Kellerman is 
his name. The Hungarian pianist is the widow of a Hungarian singing HESE companion pictures are reproduced 
teacher, who once resided in this city, later in London. She is the most | 

vivid character in the book, and too true to life. For musical people it is a 





in four colors on heavy coated paper, 


st . : . a m 
ory that should prove irresistible. 10x 14 inches, ready for framing. They 

From the Cuala Press, Churchtown, Dundrum Co., Dublin, comes a : . 

list of books, rare and appetizing, printed by Miss Elizabeth C. Yeats. — painted by W.H. Barribal, the celebrated 

Also copies of ‘‘A Broadside,” with Ballads by Ballad Singers living and English artist, and make _ ideal pictures for 

dead, and with drawings by Jack B. Yeats—the most spirited I’ve ever seen eaulial d . 

from his fertile pencil. This chap book is in its seventh year, and is full udoir, den, college room, fraternity, etc. 

oe conceits and rip-roaring verse. Only a few complete sets are | They are two of the most beautiful subjects ever 
for sale, at the above address. In a few years it will be eagerly ‘ . ‘ ' 

Sought for by bibliophiles. reproduced in PUCK, and framed side by side 
Someone asks me if Bernard Shaw is a Roman Catholic. He is not, form a wall decoration of rare attractiveness. 


though he has Wexford blood in his veins. His mother was Elizabeth 
a. daughter of Walter Bagenal Gurly, of Wexford, whose sister, 
annah, became a nun at Maryborough in 1824, and founded the Presen- 4 

tation Convent, Stradbally/ Queen’s Co., in 1860, dying there 1872. Miss VOR S Pp € Cc Il a l 

Elizabeth Gurly married Mr. George Shaw, of Dublin, whose eldest son is Both pictures, well protected, will be mailed on receip: of 
George Bernard Shaw, born July 26th, 1856. His mother’s grandfather 301 LAFAYETTE STREET 50 cents in stamps. For $1.25 you will receive both 
was Joshua Tench, of Wexford, whose name was well known during the NEW YORK piélures and a three months irial subscription to PUCK. 
insurrection of °98. G. B. S. comes fairly by his fighting blood. 
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A HOME RUN — OVER THE FENCE 
eee oeee Calthaah. maenghe of witsees te wall WHERE IT HIT THE FIRST ONE 
26 cts. in stamps. ©. W. Abbotu & Co., Baltimore, Md. THE APE (in Eden) , What's the a 


SPEAKING OF RECIPROCITY 


HE brisk, smiling stranger confidently approached the man in the 
front yard. The man in the front yard was alone, and it seemed 
to the casual observer as though he had something on his mind. 

**Good evening,” said the brisk and smiling stranger; ‘‘I see 
by your notice in the paper that your wife had left your bed and board 
and that——”’ 

**Do you come from her?” asked the man in the front yard. “If you 
do - _—. 

**No, sir, no,’ replied the other, still smiling; ‘‘I have not the honor 
of the estimable lady’s acquaintance; it is on behalf of a purely business 
proposition that I have called to see you.” 

**Which is ?”’ 

**Which is that you will permit me to defray the expenses of all sub- 
sequent newspaper notices of similar character—notices that you will not be 
responsible for your wife’s debts and so forth.” 

The man in the front yard eyed his caller with a mixture of amazement 
and suspicion. 

“It is, as I have said,”” went on the latter, ‘‘a purely business propo- 
sition, nothing more nor less. I pay all the expenses of publication in all 
newspapers, if you will simply allow to be inserted in the announcement 
—the announcement that your good wife has left your bed and board—the 
statement that the bed which she left was not one of the E Pluribus Unum 
Velvet Spring Brass Beds, which are so adaptable to the reclining human 
form that wives never think of leaving them, no matter how great the provo- 
cation. Get one at nine dollars and keep the home intact. All furniture 
and department stores.” 


NEVER AGAIN! 
MAGISTRATE: You are charged with voting three times, madam. What 
is your plea? 
SUFFRAGETTE (indignantly): The idea! Woman’s pleading days are 
ended, thank heaven! 


“MAGNIFICENT ” 


Africa, offered the choice between Christianity and Mohammedanism, chooses Mo- 
hammedanism. Why? Christianity is a complex and puzzling thing to the African 
native. Mohammedanism is magnificently easy. He can be a theologian on a very 
slight basis of knowledge.—V. }'. Hvening Mail. 

Yes, Christianity draws the line at more than one wife. That is puzzling 
to the near-to-nature African. Mohammedanism generously offers a harem. 
That is ‘‘ magnificent ’’—take it from the Evening Mail—and “easy,” till 
you try it. 


NARROW MARGIN 


WILLiS: Highflier had a narrow escape when he wrecked that bank. 
GILLIS: Yes. If he had swiped only a couple of thousand less it would 
have been larceny instead of financiering. 


- 


And a faint heart never yet got rid of a fair lady. 


JUDGE: Where did the automobile hit you? 
*"RASTUS: Well, Jedge, if I’d been carry- 
ing a license-numbah it would hab been 
busted to a thousand pieces. 


THE SNAKE: Confound a woman’s love 
of a uniform! Eve hasn’t any use for me 
since Adam sewed gold-braid on his fig-leaf. 






































“Football Is a Brutal Game” 


Special Offer 


More than 3,000 copies of this famous picture have 
been sold at 25 cents each. It is the most popular print 
ever reproduced from PUCK. To every reader who 
sends us a three-months’ trial subscription to PUCK, 
with a check or money order for $1.10, we will mail a 
copy of this picture in full color, on heavy paper ready 
for framing, size 12x14 inches. The picture ordered 
separately is 25 cents prepaid. 


Gude 301 Lafayette Street, New York 
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Grow 23 


g sisi i , | WANTED— AN IDEA! FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


WHO can think of some simple thing to patent? Pro- 
tect your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write 
for * Needed Inventions,” and ** How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Ranpo.pu & Vo., Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. 165, Washington, D. C. MADE AT KEY WEST = 
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Health 
Is All 


Important 


Dare you endanger it by 
| taking impure food into 
your stomach? 





Pure beer is pure food. 





Light starts decay even 

in pure beer, causing a dis- 
agreeable odor and a 
skunky taste. 


DECEPTIVE | The light bottle is insuffi- 


FLY: Humph! There’s one of those modern buildings. They | cient protection 
look imposing, but they’re liable to collapse at any moment! ; 


| 4 Schlitz is made pure and 
the Brown Bottle keeps it 

















A teaspoonful of Abbott's Bitters with your Grape Fruit 
makes un ideal appetizing tonic. Sample of bitters by mail, 
25 cts. in stamps. ©, W. Abbott & Co., baltimore, Md. pure from the brewery to 


your glass. 







BABIES AND SUFFRAGE 


New Zealand’s success in reducing the infant mortality rate was brought to the atten- 
tion of Secretary of Labor Wilson in a letter from Miss Julia C. Lathrop, head of the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau, with a view to stimulating interest in the work of baby saving 
in the United States, Miss Lathrop says New Zealand has the lowest infant mortality 
tate of any country in the world. 

And New Zealand has had equal suffrage for years! 

What then becomes of the argument that the vote is an enemy of the 
baby? Anybody but an ‘“‘Anti’’ could see that woman’s influence at the 
polls would make for better conditions for the babies, as it has in New 
Zealand. 

It has been the indifference of man, the sole custodian of the right 


77™MB if ee 4 
of suffrage, that has so long hindered the saving of babies’ lives in this Th e Beer 
oeameanrs That Made Milwaukee Famou 
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DOLLAR A LEG FOR A HORSE 


See that Crown is branded “Schlitz” 





Order a Case Today 
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HIGHLAND FALLS, N. Y.—Uncle Sam got $3 to-day for a decrepit horse sold at : 

auction by an officer at the Military Academy at West Point. The horse stood on three | 

legs and the successful bidder shouted “A dollar a leg.”” Nobody else bid.— News //em. Use It NOW—Before You F orget It 
It appears to be a pretty cheap sort of army officer who will con- 


demn his mount to the tender mercies of a horse gyp for $3. Brutality 
seems to be the inevitable by-product of the business of making war. 
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YOUP OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU pitas 
Spon oud Gakrehaned Tvetins We tuetine 
es an 8; No Smarting— 
just Hye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye PUCK PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
ymailVree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
NEW YORK 
WON’T LOOK THE OTHER WAY I enclose my Check for One Dollar ($1.00), for 
The latest fad in Coney Island bathing suits was described thus by Kipling: Me 
His costume was nothing much in front which pou will please enter my name as a subscriber to 
And rather less than half of that behind. 
When three bathers were arrested, one asked “‘ What for?” PUCK for three months from date. 


. For shocking the people,” answered the policeman. 
Tell them to look the other way,” was the retort. —Zvening Mail. 


But the dear good people don’t want to look the other way. They g Name 
simply won’t. The essence of Puritanism is to purify other people. The joy 
of Puritans is in being shocked. If all people were to stop being naughty 


the Puritans would shrivel up and wither away from sheer starvation. Street 
Indecency is meat and drink to them. They live for it, revel in it, rejoice 
Over it, while masking their faces with dark frowns and uttering fierce City 


Condemnations. 
But do they turn away their eyes? Oh, no, by no means. The lust 
of the eye is their absorbing sin. 




















In writing to advertisers, please say “I saw itin Qa” 
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“THE man who loves Nature, who enjoys the 
_ * hills and the open, finds FATIMA Prosrettes 


1 a and satisfying i in their natural 


7 anctiverD Individual — 15 ¢ ‘he package 





